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However, as soon as the news of the rejection of her 
four works from this later exhibition reached the artist, 
her soul rose in revolt at the injustice perpetrated, and 
although of a sweet disposition, and gentle and re- 
fined in manner, she lost no time in reaching the chair- 
man of the jury, demanding to know why her work 
had been rejected. He had the effrontery to tell her it 
was not "up to the standard." Urged to be more ex- 
plicit, he said they made "spots on the wall." Then the 
artist assured the chairman that unless they were accept- 
ed she would have them removed to a public window, 
and label them: "These were rejected by the present 
jury at the Art Institute." Seeing that she was deter- 
mined, the chairman assured her in a conciliatory man- 
ner that he would "call a meeting" of the "members of 
the jury at once," and urged her to take no action as 
to the removal of her pictures from the Institute until 
she heard from him. He telephoned her later of the 
acceptance of one. This beautiful work, "Hallowe'en," 
rich in color and subtle in harmony, is reproduced on 
another page of this magazine, although the black and 
white reproduction can convey no adequate idea of its 
loveliness. 

The artist rather weakened her case by consenting to 
have one only hung. She should have demanded that 
the four be given space. But this jury had to succumb 
and to the pressure brought to bear by a woman who 
fought her case single-handed. But what a farce this 
jury-system is! Take the case in point. If the work 
were of sufficient merit to be admitted after being 
forced to recognition, then it should have been admit- 
ted without hesitancy in the first place. "Spots on the 
wall 1" This is what they feared. A "spot" so beau- 
tiful that their mediocrity would be more in evidence. 

No member of the jury should be an exhibitor where 
there is a prize under consideration. The selfish spirit 
inherent in humanity is aroused twenty-fold by the 
"award" business. And what a farce it is to say that 
a man who is appointed to sit in judgment on a brother 
artist's work, shall also enter into competition with him 
for the award ! Is it not time this folly should cease ? 
What other profession would tolerate such an incon- 
gruity ? 

^3* %£* t&* 

MUNICIPAL ART LEAGUE, CHICAGO. 

The Year Book of the Municipal Art League, Chi- 
cago, has been issued and given fr<:e circulation from 
the table in the corridor adjoining the galleries of the 
Chicago ( ?) artists' exhibition. A perusal of its pages 
shows that it has been active in wrestling with the 
smoke and bill-board problems, as well as with the oft- 
mooted Lake Front improvement question. The trouble 
with the Municipal Art League is, that it has, in its 
ambition and enthusiasm, spread its work over too 
much territory. It has wandered far afield of the "ob- 
jects" of the organization as incorporated in its by- 



laws adopted February 12, 1902. Article II of these 
by-laws distinctly specifies the "objects" for which the 
organization should aim in the following words : 

"The objects of this Association shall be to promote- 
in every practicable way the beautifying of the streets,. 
public buildings, and places of Chicago ; to bring to the 
attention of the officials and people of the city the best 
methods for instituting artistic municipal improve- 
ments, and to stimulate civic pride in the care and im- 
provement of private property." 

Had the League kept entire'y within the letter and" 
spirit of the "objects" thus clearly defined, it would" 
have accomplished more for the cleansing and beautify- 
ing of our public streets than it has done. But at a. 
meeting held some time in the spring of 1902 it com- 
menced to spread itself out in another direction, and by- 
the aid and suggestion of a body of narrow-minded in- 
dividuals, selfish and arbitrary in their methods, we 
find the Municipal Art League p'.acing itself on record" 
— net as a body of citizens interested in cleansing our 
city from its befouled condition, but as the direct pa- 
tron of a clique, which really must be given credit for 
drawing the wool so effectually over the eyes of the 
bright business men and women composing a part of 
the personnel of the membsrship of the Municipal Art 
League. 

It published an "Artists' Directory," compiled solely 
from the clique's directory— the Art Institute catalogues- 
— with one or two, ten at the most, notable exceptions. 
These exceptions could only have been published' 
through the influence of thsse who had the directory- 
in hand, for one or two of the c'ique have since openly- 
avowed their disapproval of these names in the direc- 
tory.' Artists there are in Chicago, without "vicinity" 
artists from Wisconsin, Texas, California and other far 
away places — as instanced in the late exhibition of 
the works by Chicago artists, held from February 3. 
to March 1 — to assist in making a local exhibition, but 
their names are not found in this particular directory- 

The Municipal Art League elected an "Exhibition? 
Committee," and through this committee made an ap- 
peal to the various women's organizations throughout 
the city to contribute something toward a fund for the 
purchase of a work from this annual-clique show. Not 
less than six hundred dollars of the fund provided is to- 
be expended for this purpose. The intentions of the 
Municipal Art League are good and commendable if it 
give the whole of the artists of Chicago opportunity tc* 
compete. But when it is content to have men of strong 
prejudices, with the bee of "school" running riot in their 
craniums, placed in a position to accept or reject works- 
from an exhibition to which they themselves are ex- 
tensive contributors and therefore competitors, then is- 
the League fostering a spirit of arbitrary egotism and. 
injustice that is not only unpardonable, but which is the 
curse that is dragging art local into the basest sort of 
commercialism and driving out artists who have no- 
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ties to bind, into a more congenial and less corrupting 

atmosphere. 

* * * 

The result of this reaching out into another field than 
that for which it was at first organized, and which its 
by-laws so explicitly defines, the Municipal Art League 
has been the means of flooding the galleries during the 
exhibition with fashionably dressed women who come 
to gossip with the artist rather than purchase a picture, 
while the legitimate purchasers have been held at bay 
during the most convenient hours of the day. The 
women did all from the best motives ; put themselves to 
all sorts of inconvenience to reach the Institute through 
a siege of the most vicious storms of the season. They 
were smiling, good-natured and happy, and desirous of 
being helpful. They spread tables — gay with the spoils 
from the florist — they served tea a la Russe, they talked, 
worked, and did all possible for women to do under 
the circumstances, but where is the Art in it all, and of 
what significance is it to the artist? 

The Municipal Art League should return to its legiti- 
mate work — the downright cleansing and beautifying of 
the city. There is danger of its usefulness being en- 
gulfed in the giddy vortex of receptions, teas and the 
like. If by an amendment to its by-laws it can consti- 
tutionally elect an exhibition committee, then it should 
be careful to have ability, sincerity and impartiality 
strongly enrolled. 

(^* x2& i3* 

UNIFYING THE ARTS. 

One of the most nctable art exhibitions in the his- 
tory of American Art will be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, March 17 to 27, by the Society of Associated 
Arts, an organization of national import. This Society 
was organized and incorporated in April, 1902, for the 
purpose of promoting a unity of purpose among artists 
in every department of art, thereby keeping them in 
close sympathy and co-operation. Besides the artists — 
which comprise the governing body — there is a classified 
membership in which members of other professions, 
friends and sympathizers with the movement, may at- 
tend the regular meetings, take part in the discussions 
and otherwise promulgate the interests of the organi- 
zation. 

Artists from various parts of the United States and 
American artists residing abroad, as well as artist sym- 
pathizers from other nationalities, have been admitted 
to membership, until the organizations in its various 
memberships now numbers three hundred. The artist 
body is, of necessity, the exhibiting body, and they rep- 
resent, at present, twenty-four departments of art, all 
of which will be represented in this coming exhibition. 
Every effort will be made to make sales during the exhi- 
bition, and there will be some one in charge day and 
evening for this purpose. 

This will be the first exhibition of the kind in Ameri- 



ca where the arts are unified, and another unique fea- 
ture will be the evening reception given several days in 
advance of the opening, the object being for the mem- 
bers of the organization to meet with friends and 
guests, enjoy a half hour's conversation followed by 
music and addresses. Judge McEwen, of Chicago, will 
speak on "Art in the Criminal Court." 

The Society has shown considerable common sense in 
not making its social evening the evening of its open- 
ing of the exhibition. These so-called art receptions 
are the veriest bore. We go to see works of art and 
the crowd prevents us from seeing anything to advan- 
tage. • If we go to meet friends we never find them ; 
they are lost in the crush. Certainly no one ever thinks 
of studying the pictures; a casual remark, perhaps a 
flippant one, on a prominent work here and there, but 
nothing that is serious, nothing impressive as the case 
demands. "I cannot tell of one picture I saw in the 
gallery," said a woman who had visited one of these 
affairs. And another was heard to remark: "I just go 
for fun on the night of the reception, but I never go 
again, as I don't care for art." 

t^& i2& 10™ 

Montgomery Roosevelt, the portrait painter, although 
an artist by profession, was at one time a member of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. He was proba- 
bly the only artist member of that body in its history, 
with the single exception of Professor Morse: 

Mr. Roosevelt resigned his membership soon after 
he went to Paris to seriously pursue the study of art in 
1891. For several years he studied at Julien's and in 
the studio of Benjamin Constant. In '95 he made a 
visit to Japan and his first public exhibition in New 
York was of the two score or more water colors that 
had their inspiration in Japan. 

Last year and this year his portrait exhibitions have 
attracted considerably more than the usual attention 
bestowed upon the "one man" exhibitions at the Fifth 
avenue galleries. 

* # * 

Much has appeared in paragraphs in papers lately 
regarding Raffaelli's idea of using oil paints in sticks, 
so as to have the freedom of work that goes with the 
use of pastels or crayons. The claims that his pencils 
remain indefinitely soft and usable, while the material 
of which they are composed dries quickly when trans- 
ferred to canvas are somewhat of a contradiction. The 
fact is that they remain in good condition a reasonable 
length of time and form on the exposed end a skin 
which has to be rubbed off every time the pencil is 
used. What Raffaelli's invention really does is to per- 
mit artists like himself, who are rapid-work impres- 
sionists, to get certain rich effects in their sketches 
which belong to oils rather than crayons. Within cer- 
tain limitations, M. Raffaelli's invention will be a boon 
to painters. 



